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upon other folks's conceptions of immortality that differ from the view that 
he happens to entertain. It is, however, hard to see just why the use of 
this term is to he prohibited. Much, at least, might be said for the 
antiquity of some of these doctrines. 

The essay upon the growth of public opinion is well worth reading, 
showing a keen insight into social psychology. The author's conclusions, 
however, do not seem to me justified. I am not sure that they do not 
involve a very simple logical fallacy. It is true that men in the mass are 
not moved by reason so much as by feeling, sympathy, suggestion, etc. 
But do we have to appeal to the mass? A comprehensive educational pro- 
gramme may reach far enough to render each member of a democracy 
as an individual open to reason, while the proper social mechanisms, the 
press, etc., may render the individual available. Indeed, some Americans 
are hopeful that this transformation is now going on. If this be so, it does 
not follow that there must be a leisure class whose duty it is to do the 
thinking, while "the majority must always be led." One is prone to 
wonder whether Mr. Stewart is entirely free from the bias of being a 
contented Britisher. 

Mr. Stewart makes a pitiful slaughter of poor Nietzsche. As he him- 
self suggests, he probably takes him too seriously. From the standpoint 
of philosophy, pity and sympathy seem to me to be more apt in his case 
than the criticism here offered. In the field of literature, the case is 
different; Nietzsche may be looked upon as the last word of romanticism. 
For these reasons it seems that Mr. Stewart is guilty of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

John Pickett Turner. 
College op the Citt op New York. 

Humanism: Philosophical Essays. F. 0. S. Schiller. Second Edition 
Enlarged. London : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxii -f 382. 
"Humanism; Philosophical Essays," is enlarged in its second edition 
by four essays, constituting about one fourth of the volume : " Humism 
and Humanism,," " Solipsism," " Infallibility and Toleration," and 
" Freedom and Responsibility." These comparatively recent deliver- 
ances of the humanistic message attest its courage and catholicity, 
not to say audacity. A neglected but bodeful aspect of Hume; a new 
variety of solipsism, crypto-solipsism, whose fungoid growth may in- 
fect alike the absolute idealist and the neo-realist, but finds the humanist 
immune; the infallibility of the Pope at Eome and the infallibility of the 
"man in the street"; a call to surrender the idea of absolute truth; a 
reconsideration of the free-will controversy: these are some of the topics 
to which the humanistic criticism and interpretation are applied with 
something of the fervor and conviction of a new gospel. It becomes evi- 
dent that a relatively large amount of energy is still being consumed in 
freeing humanistic modes of thought from the trammels of a highly insti- 
tutionalized intellectualistic tradition; if more positive constructive re- 
sults are demanded, the humanist can point apparently only to the fruitful 
sciences whose working theories form " a policy and not a creed." 
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The first of these essays is a protest against the attempt to relegate 
humanism to the category of humism. The resemblance is superficial. 
Humanism is like humism in being an anti-apriorist, pragmatistic, 
empiricism ; but it differs in being neither scepticism nor intellectualism ; 
nor does it surrender to Hume's criticism of causation and activity. More- 
over, Hume's criticism of the conception of power, or activity, which has 
been ignored or " silently and tamely acquiesced in " by the intellectualists, 
is quite as paradoxical as his criticism of the conception of cause, and 
is even more radically destructive in its philosophic effects. Humanism 
by the simple expedient of starting with our immediate experience " as is," 
not with some sensationalistic or idealistic abstraction from experience, 
" dissolves the whole mirage of Humanian magic." 

A humanist could be a solipsist if he wanted to be one ; but he doesn't 
logically have to be one. If his behavior indicates that he recognizes the 
independent existence of others, with thoughts, wills, personalities, for 
which he is not altogether responsible, the proof of his asolipsism is com- 
plete. Other philosophies, realistic as well as idealistic^ are haunted by 
the logical possibility of solipsism. This is more apparent in the case of 
the monistic idealist. In the case of the neo-realist, his apsychologism 
leaves the solipsistic door open. Failing to take into account the various 
and sometimes conflicting reactions of different individuals to the world 
of objects, the neo-realist may yield to the temptation to regard himself 
as the sole knower of the world. Thus the humanist would be avenged 
upon the realist, particularly, it would seem, upon the realist who has 
held up to scorn subjectivism of the Berkeleyian type. 

The doctrine of papal infallibility is reasonable and moderate, so 
Schiller contends, compared with the crass infallibility claimed by the 
" common-sense " individualist for each thought as it comes into his head, 
and compared with the infallibility implicit in all rationalistic philosophy. 
The remedy urged is to give up the idea of absolute truth. Let truth be 
humanized. Let it be defined no longer as that which is " cogent and 
compulsory and irresistible, but as what is attractive and valuable and 
satisfying. Let truth mean whatever can satisfy our cognitive cravings, 
whatever can answer a logical problem. And let it mean our best answer 
for the time being. Let it be conceived, that is, as essentially progressive 
and improvable." 

The essay on " Freedom and Responsibility " was published originally 
one year prior to the essay on " Infallibility and Toleration," although it 
follows the latter in the book. Possibly this accounts for the apparent lack 
of a humanistic concept of freedom answering fully to the humanistic 
concept of truth. The essay on " Freedom and Responsibility " is a many- 
sided discussion of the old controversy, proceeding from a vigorous re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the attempt of a socialistic writer to absolve crimi- 
nals from responsibility for their crimes; going on to develop in one of 
the most illuminating passages of the book the truth that resides in the 
deterministic hypothesis when considered in its scientific bearings; and 
concluding with a rehabilitation of the concept of freedom as a rational 
concomitant of mental and moral growth, even determinism resting finally 
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on a free choice; but the emphasis, nevertheless, seems to be laid on the 
freedom that is the freedom of choice — choice, to be sure, that determines, 
that is a genuine contribution to the course of events — rather than on that 
more concrete freedom of thought and action, that freedom to express and 
to improve some concrete function or capacity, habit or method; which 
humanized truth, truth that starts with and is realized in immediate 
experience, truth that is " essentially progressive and improvable," would 
seem bound to demand as its province and responsibility, and which is 
perhaps all the freedom that the " plain man " at least really cares about. 

Willard C. Gore. 
University op Chicago. 
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